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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Narurat hiftory, though much negleét- 
ed, is well worthy the attention of every 
perfon defirous of being diftinguifhed in 
literature. Many fuppole it advifable to 
confine themfelves principally to that pro- 
feflion, which they intend fhall be the bufi- 
ne(s of their future lives, and think a knowl- 
edge of thofe things, not immediately con- 
rected, of little importance. But whatever 
tends to enlarge the powers of the mind, or 
extend its views of the wifdom and omnipo- 
tence of the Creator, ought never to be ne- 
gleéted. ‘The great advantage, arifing from 
an accurate infpection of nature’s works, is 
the correéting and expanding our ideas con- 
cerning the tirft cauie, and enabling us to 
filence thofe, who deny the authenticity of 
revelation, by arguments drawn from the 
regular formation of natural bodies, and their 
peculiar adaptation to the feveral purpofes, 
tor which they were defigned. He, whofe 
knowledge is confined to {cripture, cannot 
reafon etiectually with him, who difbelieves 
all the writings of antiquity, both facred and 
profane. But he, who can open the « vol- 
ume of nature” and fhew the imprinted 
characters of the Almighty in a light fo 
confpicuous, that the blind would almoft 
acknowledge the hand-writing, may fafely 
challenge the atheift to ftand forth and fup- 
port his own prineiples, or raife objections to 
thofe which wifdom pronounces juft and 
true. Why is the earth cloathed in beauty 
and decked with ornaments innumerable ? 
Why does it give nourifhment to creatures 
as various, “ as thought could make them” 
and more numerous than mian can conceive ¢ 
Thefe all anfwer fome important defign ; 
they were not created to appear and be for- 
gotten, without fubferving the different pur- 
pofes, for which they are qualified. To in- 
vefticate thefe purpofes and underftand the 
manner, by which they are effected, muft 
attord pleafure to every enquiring mind. 
Not an inanimate object lies buried in the 
duft, not a vegetable grows in the field, that 
is undeferving the confideration of the 
brighteft genius. Volumes have been com- 
poied in deferibing the affinities, combina- 
tions, and other properties of natural bodies, 
and many have efteemed it a pleafure in de- 
Voting their lives to the ftudy of a fmall por- 
tion of natural hiftory. Though their dif- 
covertes have been many and important in 
that fcience, to which they. directed their 


attention, yet perhaps more weighty truths 


remain to be unfolded by future chemifts. 


| If then, little is known, where no labour, or 
expence has been avoided, we may furely 
expect that fome of the phenomena, hitherto 


world. Is it more difficult to aflign the 
caufe of one vegetable’s never affuming the 
colour and texture of another, than it was 
to difcover and feparate the different princi- 
ples, of which the atmofphere is compofed ? 
Becaufe the ancients have not informed us, 
how the oak choofes its nourifhment and 
forms wood unlike that of the maple, fhall 
we conclude it a fecret hidden from our 
kno wiedge ? Nature abhors a vacuum,” 


open the abftrufe works of creation. 


equal in beauty to the lily of the valley. 


fields, in rendering infenfible things pleafing 
to our fight, it muft appear {till more evident 
in the animal kingdom. ‘To know that no 
creature exifts, fo infignificant, or fo appar- 
ently void of fenfation, but what confiitutes 
an effiential link between man and inanimate 
matter, muft make us inquifitive to learn the 
connexion, or dependence of one order of 
beings upon another, and the relation of each 
to man, for whofe convenience and happinefs, 
they are permitted to remain on the earth. 
We may imagine, many tribes of infects and 
reptiles ufeleis in themfelves and greatly det- 
rimental to the peace and fecurity of other 
animals; but could we difcover the intimate 
union, which is probably eftablifhed between 
all parts of creation, we might fee how nec- 
effary the exiftence of the loweft clafs is to 
the welfare of all others. 

' That, which is poifon for man, to fome 
animals is the moft agreeable food; and 
that, which conftitutes the happinefs of a 
creature of a particular ftructure and organi- 
zation, to one differently formed, would be 


mifery, or death. 
This is certainly an extenfive field, in 


ed, not only with pleafure to ourfelves, but 
advantage to others. N. 
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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 
_ SYSTEM. | 
To mitigate the evils and perplexities in- 
cident to human life, it is an object of the 
firft importance, that every perfon, whatever 





be his profeffion or purfuit, fhould havea 


_ of public opinion. 





fyftem of conduét. In all ftations and cir- 


| cumftances, he will experience the beneficial 


effects of having certain eftablifhed rules or 


thought inexplicable, in objeéts partially con- | principles to govern his ations. 
fidered, will ere long be difclofed to the | 


The man, who lives under the influence 
of this idea, who preferves regularity in opin- 
ion and uniformity in action, is prepared for 
every emergency. But mark the oppofite. 
Deftitute of fyftem, he acts only from the 
impulfe of the moment—He fails on the 


| boifterous ocean of life, toffed by every wave 


of delufive projeét, and driven by every wind 
Syftem is equally necef- 
{ary in the extenfive fields of fpeculation and 
the rounds of daily bufinefs, in forming the- 


with them was a wife anfwer to a hard ory and habituating to practice. 
queftion, and muft the “ arcana nature” be | 
of the fame fervice to us? Let us not, in , thefe obfervations more rationally evinced, 
cherifhing indolence, abandon whatever | than in that of the Divine. Here a wide 
may require clofe inveftigation, nor avoid it | {cope for difcuffion is prefented, in which 
as forbidden fruit, but be diligent in laying ; the wifeft and beft men may difagree. It 


Perhaps in no fituation is the truth of 


involves fubjeéts, which are altogether po- 


The gold of Ophir was infufficient for | lemical, and which require great attainments, 
making the external appearance of Solomon ' found judgment, and clofe attention, to do 
If ; juftice to their importance. 


fuch goodnefs is difplayed in cloathing the | view, to confound the devices and obviate 


Under this 


the objections of the Infidel, to be always 
ready for an anfwer upon any point, and to 
avoid the imputation of inconfiftency, a /\/fe- 
matical knowledge of theology is indi{penfi- 
bly neceflary to every ‘Teacher of the Gof- 
pel. Voltaire, Helvetius, Roufleau, Hume, 
and Paine, with the other diftinguifhed Infi- 
dels of modern times, had their principles of 
Deifm as much reduced to a fyftem, as the 
moft eminent Theologian has his religious 
tenets. By this means they were enabled 
more effectually to difleminate their baneful 
principles, and to refift tRe force of truth. 
The true philofopher alfo has a fyftem in 
his fcientific acquirements, which he is al- 
ways ready to defend. Even upon the moft 
fecret operations and invifible agents of na- 


ture, he will have fome fettled notions, 
| which reafon leads him to entertain, and 
which he can always bring fome arguments 


which the mental faculties may be employ- | 





to fupport. But the man, who would make 
pretenfions to a knowledge of philofophy 
without thefe qualifications, without having 
regular and eitablifhed theories, maft be 
perplexed by every captious difputant, and 
become the {port of every ingenious caviller. 
The ftatefman, the politician, and the ora- 
tor, if they wou!d avoid the paths of error, 
and fhine confpicuoufly in their profeffions, 
cannot be infenfible to the importance of 
fyftem. Jason. 
AN OLD Book,—is like an old cheefe : 
It may have a dirty, worm-eaten cover ; but 


the infide is often a td bit. 
(Far. Museum: 
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SELECTIONS. 


From the Dartmouth Gazette. 


** Who turns his eye on nature’s midnight face, 
* But muft enquire— What hand behind the f{cene ?”’ 


DESIGN is vifible throughout all nature. 
The rational mind does not iurvey the objects 
with which itis furrounded, without enquiring, 
«© What hand behind the fcene?” The infant 
commences his exiftence with admiration and 
aftonifhment. He opens his eyes on the works 
of creation, and beholds a world of wonders. 
Infinite wifdom, power, and goodnefs are por- 
trayed on every fide. Every object bears the 
impreffion of the hand of God. Every thing 
proclaims his exiftence, in a language too for- 
cible for reafon to refift. Though millions, 
who once peopled our earth, now fleep in duit, 
Deity ever lives; we can always read of Him 
in the bright volume of nature. 

That matter fhould be felf created, that 
worlds guided by chance fhould roll regularly 
round their orbits is inconfiftent, is abfurd. 
The regularity, the order, and the harmony 
of nature prove intelligence and defign. When 
man furveys the verdant fields, the murmuring 
rill, or the waving foreft, all calculated to pleafe 
and initruct ; when he extends his thoughts 
further, and contemplates the diftant parts of 
the Univerfe ; when he views the whole fyitem 
adjufted in the niceft order, and preferving 
the fame for a long courfe of ages, he is ir- 


‘refiltibly led to believe the exiftence and gov- 


ernment of a God. Chance forms neither 
order nor defign. But from the infect to the 
higheft grade of intelligent beings ; from the 
mote which fkims over the fmooth furface of 
the lake, to this immenfe globe, which fails 
through the expanded heaven, all is harmony, 
all exhibits the wifdom of a wife, powerful 
Creator. 

But, granting that a blind fatality governs 
the univerfe ; granting that chance points the 
needle to the pole, that it inftruéts the radiant 
fource of day when to hide his bright beams in 
the weftern ocean; ftill, Infidel, blufh to ac- 
knowledge the exiftence of aGod. Matter could 
not create itfelf. If worlds, if fy{tems, felf- 
moved, ftarted from nothing into being, why 
do we not behold other funs decorating our 
firmament, and other worlds revolving through 
the immenfity of fpace ? Wherever we find 
matter, we fee the effect of a caufe. That 
caufe mult be infinite, mutt be felf-exiftent, 
and no lefs than the great Jehovah. 

Man, endued with reafon and underftanding, 
is a proof of the exiftence and intelligence of a 
God. Though confined toa few feet of earth, 
in imagination he foars from an atom to a 
world, and from a world toa fyftem. While 
reafon and intelligence beam in his counte- 
nance, his foul glows with univerfal philan- 
thropy. Could chance form fo noble, fo ex- 
alted a being ? As well might we expedt to 
behold the clods of the valley quickening 
‘under our feet, and rifing into animated, into 
rdtional forms. Man, whofe faculties are 
capable of indefinite improvement, can be no 
lefs than the work of Omnipotence. 

In the word of divine truth the Supreme 
Being is defcribed in the moft fublime and 
moving ftrains. He is there reprefented as 
furrounded with clouds and darknefs ; as en- 
throned in righteoufnefs and judgment ; as 
that Being at whofe prefence the hills melted ; 
at whofe command the “ ftars fung together, 
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and all the fons of God fhouted for joy.”” From 
fuch a being can we refrain our homage ? Can 
we withhold a tribute of adoration when even 
the lower orders of beings daily hymn their 
Maker’s praife? ‘* Shall man be mute while in- 
ftiné fings 2?’ Shall the wildernefs break forth 
in fongs, and not a kindred fibre be found in 
the human breaft to vibrate to the praife of the 
great Creator? Rather let every human tongue 
join the general chorus of nature, in that more 
elevated ftrain his fuperior faculties demand, 
to the bounteous Donor, S. 


The idea of an eternal fucceffion of men refuted. 


IT is an imagination that frequently enters 
the minds of men, efpecially of the young, that 
this world may have been eternal, and had an 
eternal fucceflion of men upon it, As this 
fuppofition is inimitably refuted by Dr. Bent- 
ly, aman who has with much dexterity bruthed 
away all the cobweb fubteriuges of atheifm, I 
am induced to copy a paragraph from his val- 
uable work, and fend it for infertion in your 
ufeful Mifcellany. 

“The opinion of thofe Atheifts, that will 
have mankind and other animals to have fub- 
fitted eternally in infinite generations already 
paft, will be liu to be flat nonienfe and con- 
tradiction to itfelf; and repugnant alfo to mat- 
ter of fact. Firfl, it is contradiction to itfelf. 
Infinite generations of men (they fay) are al- 
ready pat and gone. But whatfoever is now 
paft, was once actually prefent ; fo that each 
of thofe infinite generations was once in its 
turn actually prefent ; therefore all except one 
generation were once future and not in being, 
which deftroys the very fuppofition: for either 
that one generation mutt itfelf have been infi- 
nite, which is nonfenfe : or it was the finite be- 
ginning of infinite generations between itfelt 
and us, that is infinitely terminated at both 
ends, which is nonfenie as before. Again, in- 
finite paft generations of men have been once 
actually prefent. There may be fome one 
man fuppofe then, that was at an infinite dif- 
tance from us now; therefore that man’s fon 
likewife, forty years younger fuppofe than his 
father, was either at infinite diftance from us, 
or at finite. If that fon too was at infinite dif- 
tance from us, then one infinite is longer by 
forty years than another ; which is abfurd : 
if at finite, then forty years added to finite 
makes it infinite, which is as abfurd as the oth- 
er. And again, the number of men that are 
already dead and gone is infinite as they fay. 
But the number of the eyes of thofe men muft 
receflarily be twice as much as that cf the men 
themfelves, and that of the fingers ten times 
as much, and that of the hairs of their heads 
thoufands of times. 
infinite number twice, ten times, and thoufands 
of times as great as another, which is contra- 
diction again. Thus we fee it is impoffible in 
itfelf that any fucceflive duration fhould be ac- 
tually and pofitively infinite, or have infinite 
fucceflions already gone and paft. Neither 
can thefe difficulties be applied to the eter- 
nal curation of God Almighty. For, though 
we cannot comprehend eternity and infinity, 
yet we underftand what they are not. And 
fomething, we axe fure, muft have exifted from 
all eternity ; becaufe all things could not 
emerge and ftar out of nothing. 
this pre-exiftent eternity is not compatible with 
a fucceffive duration, as we clearly and dif- 





tinctly perceive that it is not ; then it remains, 
that fome being, though infinitely above our 


Sothat we have here one 


So that if 





finite comprehenfions, muft have an identical, 
invariable continuance from all eternity ; 
which being is no other than God. For, as his 
nature is perfect and immutable without the 
leaft fhadow of change, fo his eternal duration is 
permanent and indivifible, not meafurable by 
time and motion, nor to be computed by num. 
ber of fuccetlive moments : One day with the 
Lord, is as a thoufand years, and a thoufand years 
as one day.”’ 

Let the reader perule the foregoing extra@, 
and paule at each link inthe chain of areu. 
ment, and if all is found and irrefragable, let 
him never admit tor a moment the abfurd hy: 
pothelis of an eternal fucceflion.— Panophift, 

SUPERSTITION. 

THE popular fuperttitions of every coun. 
try afford not only amufement to the cred- 
ulous and inquifitive, but furnith fubjeéts of 
curious fpeculation to the philoiopher and hift 
torian. ‘The genius and manners of a people, 
their progretfs in civilization, and even the very 
character of the country and climate they exit 
in, May, ina great mealure, be atcertained 
from the nature of their mythological creed. 
In the early (teges of fociety, where no exten. 
five or complicated union has taken place for 
mutual defence and protection, man is expofed 
to perpetual and numerous dangers ; in a {tate 
of aimott continual warfare with the tribes 
around him, or employed in the fevere and 
almolt equally dangerous toils of the chace 
for his daily fubfitence, he is altogether in- 
debted for life and fafety to his own individual 
exertions ; hunger and revenge call aloud for 
eraulication, and occupy every intellectual ef- 
fort of the Being thus fituated, every direction 
of his mufcular flrength. Obnoxious to vari- 
ous perils, at one time almoft perifhing for 
want of food, at another putting in pradtice 
every wily firatagem to entrap a foe or protec 
himfelf ; ignorant of the cauies and effects of 
all the mighty phenomena of nature which 
{urround him, and confcious from dire expe- 
rience of his own frequent inefficiency to 
gratify his appetites, or fatiate his refentments, 
the favage naturally looks for affiftance beyond 
the pale of mortality. Unacquainted however 
with any rational fyftem of religion, he calls 
into being, and gives local habitation and a 
name to, the wanderings of a terrified imagina- 
tion ; the thunder, the lighining, and the whirl- 
wind, the roaring of the mountain torrent, the 
fighing of the gathering florm, the illutive 
meteors of night, and the fleeting forms of 
clouds and mift, are with him the appalling 
tones and awful vifitations of fupernatural 
beings. He hears the {fpirit of the whirlwind 
or the water fhriek, and either implores the 
affiltance, or deprecates the wrath of agents 
whole powers are gigantic, and whofe modes 
of operation are illimitable and unfeen. 
Should he inhabit a country peculiarly rude 
and gloomy in its afpect, where the almett 
boundlefs heath, the ftupendous moypntai oF 
the darkening foreft form the prominent fea- 
tures of the landfcape, where filence and foli- 
tude, unbroken but by the harth {creaming Of 
the bird of prey, or the tumulis of the rufhing 
tempett, brood over the fcene in folemn ma- 
jetty, his fuperftitious fears partake ot the 
wild and melancholy fublimity which the ob- 
je@ts before him are calculated to inipire, and 
breathe a much feverer {pirit than the crednhty 
of a country more fertile and chearful in tts 
produce and appearance could give rife to. 

{ Diake's Lit. Hours ] 
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Surprifin, Extrication of Lijiammable Air. 
Near one of the fources of Licking River, in 
Kentucky, there isa feparation ot Philogiltous 
gas from fomething in the interior ltrata, in 
oreater quantity than is perhaps known in any 
cot of the world. ‘his light and inflamma. 
ble fluid is difcharged through water in the 
atmolphere. It bubles incetlantly through the 
centre of a muddy pool, of about two rods in 
diameter. ‘Lhe gas readily takes Hame on 
buining gunpowder in it, or by the approach 
of any blazing body. ‘Lhe volume of it is 
{0 great aman who approached lear enough 
to fap a piitol in it which he held in his hand, 
was {uddenly enveloped in the flame, and jore- 
ly finged before he could efcape. When fet 
cn fire, it burns with remarkable fplendor 
and vehemence, not only for hours, but days 
and weeks in fucceflion, mounting to the 
height of ten or twelve feet or more. The 
relater of this (Mr. Senator Brenckenridge ) 
was one of a party that encamped near this 
erial fountain, on an excuriion through the 
woods. ‘lhey difcovered, that after the in- 
flammable air had been on fire for Gx or eight 
hours, the water of the pond was heated to 
an uncomfortable degree, and emuied copi- 
ous exhalations ; and the ebullition at the 
fpot through which the air afcended was more 
vehement. 
it was judged, that if the flame had been 
fuficiently coniinued, the water would have 
been made to boil, and all have been evapor- 
ated—then the furrounding fpace would have 
been heated and dried. And laitly, there 
was reafou to fuppofe that the faculent and 
carbonic matter in the bottom ot the pond 
would have been put into a ftate of combuilion 
—From the crater at the place through which 
the gas rofe, and the evacuation of the fur- 
rounding ground, it appeared as if this had 
really happened on fome former occafion ; 
and for fear the like might occur again the 
geatlemen of the party extinguithed the flame, 
by flapping, agitating and diffipating it with 
green boughs before the water arole to a 
temperature too hot to enable them to approach 
hear enough jor ‘this parpoie by wading into 
ite When once in a blaze there feems no end 
to its burning, but the ftop which a ftorm of 
wind and rain may put to it—N. 7. Spediator. 
viabiin 


FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER. 





Cure for the Dy feniery.—In one gill of foun- 
tain water diflolve as much common table, or 
fea falt, as it will take up or melt ;' add to it 
one gill of good vine gar. 

Of this mixture, give once in a quarter or 
halfan hour, to grown perfons, or to children, 
fuch dofes as the ftomach will bear without 
puxing.—If a confiderable portion of the ef- 
lence of peppermint be added it will be a valu- 
able im provement of the medicine. 

The lick perfon may drink freely of Port, 
MaGeira, Or an y good wine, or if thefe cannot 

© procured, he may drink French brandy, or 
Common fpirits, moderately diluted with water 
and iweeten d with fugar. 

I" a refined ear, the muriate of foda might 
nave founded more agreeable than common ta- 
a ea 5a The dyientery, however, is not 
het ms 1e ear 7 and as this malady, 10 often 
‘d . ve iy reacn the humble cottager, it os hop- 
‘ ‘© imple garb will not preclude him from 
* S00w-edve ot the remedy. 
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The fymptoms, which prevailed in thofe caf. 
es where the writer of this fketch applied the 
above defcribed remedy, are at firft, a fenfation 
in the ftomach almoft like that of hunger, fol- 
lowed quickly by lacerating or cutting-like 
pains through the whole du@us alimentalis, 
or alimentary canal, there followed by frequent 
evacuations ttreaked with blood ; a tene{mus, 
a pain fymptomatic, in the loins ; a lofs of ap- 
petite, fever, and a general laffitude or lofs of 
itrength. He has known the fymptoms come 
on exaétly in this order ; but in every cafe, 
| which he confidered as real dyfentery, the above 
| 





treatment has fucceeded. 
! CALEB ABERNETHY. 
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JOHNSON AND ADDISON COMPARED 


IT is lefs from Johnfon than from Addifon, 





; Virtue in the abftra@, than real, exifting human 


that we derive the interefting leffons of life 
and manners ; that we learn to trace the exact 
delineations of charaéter, and to catch the vivid 
hues, and varied tints of nature. It is true, 
that every fentence of the more recent moral- 
it isan aphorifm, every paragraph a chain 
of maxims for guiding the underftanding and 
guarding the heart. But when Johnfon de- 
{cribes charaétters, he rather exhibits vice and 


beings 3 while Addifon prefents you with ac- 
tual men and women ; real, life figures, com- 
pounded of the faults and. the excellencies, 
the wifdom and the weakneffes, the follies and 
the virtues of humanity. By the Avarus, the 
Eubulus, the Mifeilus, the Sophron, the Zofi- 
ma, and the Viator of Johnfon, we are inftrué- 
ed in the foundeft truths, we are not {truck with 
any vivid exemplification. We merely hear 
them, and we hear them with protit, but we 
do not £now them. Whereas, with the mem- 
bers of the Spectator’s club we are acquainted. 
Johnion’s perfonages are elaborately carved 
figures, that fill the niches of the Saloon; 
Addifon’s are the living company which ani- 
mate it. Johnfon’s have more drapery; Ad 

difon’s more countenance. Jchnfon’s gentle- 
men and ladies, fcholars and chambermaids, 
philofophers and coquettes, all argue fyllo- 
gitically, all converfe in the fame academic 
language; divide all their fentences into the 
fame triple members, turn every phrafe with 
the fame meafured folemnity, and round eve- 
ry period with the fame polifhed fmoothnefs. 
Addifon’s talk learnedly or lightly, think deep- 
ly, or prate flippantly, in exact concordance 
with their character, flation, and habits of 
life. 





Although the Cow has been univerfally 
confidered, and clafled among the graminivo- 
rous animals, the following faét, which can be 
attefied by three gentlemen of refpectability, 
who were eye-witnefles, will at leaft form an 
exception to that rule of claflification :—They 
were riding through a large pafture field in 
Baltimore county, Maryland, in which a num- 
ber of Cows were grazing, when their notice 
was attracted by the fcreams of young birds, 
and on a more minute attention, they difcov- 
ered a brace of young Larks, barely fledged, 
which had been driven from the parent’s nefts, 
by one of the cows, by which they were in- 
ftantly purfued, and after: the hefitation of a 
moment, feized, and aétually devoured alive. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

THIS work has not as yet got into ufe in 
this quarter.—The following notice of it in 
the “ Panoplif? for May, will fhew the gen- 
eral opinion of the Reviewer, refpecting its 
merits, viz. ‘ Theauthor has examined his 
fubject with that afliduity which it indifpen- 
fably requires ; and has formed his judg- 
ment without fervile regard to any authorities. 
When he differs from other lexicographers, 
he afligns his reafons. Inftead of trufting to 
lexicons and gloflaries, Mr. Webfter has puth- 
ed back his enquiries into the primitive Eng- 
lith. By his knowledge of the Saxon language, 
the mother tongue of the Englifh, he has one 
important advantage beyond the great John/on 
himfelf, who, though he cited paflages from 
the Saxon, was either not acquainted with 
that language, or made little ufe of it in afcer- 
taining the orthography or etymology, much 
lefs the conftruction of the Englifh language.” 
After noticing fome of the principal additions 
to this di¢tionary, in which the Reviewer is 
pleafed to recognize as improvements, and 
fome errors in the execution, which are proba- 
bly the effects of negligence or accident, the 
writer concludes with the following encomium; 
—* On the whole, we are highly gratified in 
feeing a literary work, which bears iych flrong 
marks of deep refearch, extenfive learning and 
accurate difcrimination, produced by one of 
our fellow-citizens, and as lovers of philology 
and of our country, we wifh it may finda 
place, not on the toilette only, but in the print- 
ing-office and counting houfe. We hope, alfo, 
it will be introduced into our Schools, Acad- 
emies, and even our Colleges, 

[ Bofton Centinel. 





Mr. Carr, who has already favored the 
world with his Stranger in France, and with 
his Travels round the Baltic, has lately made 
the Tour of Ireland, and is now preparing an 
Account of that almoft unknown country, 
which he intends to publifh under the title 
of THE STRANGER IN IRELAND, ‘The work 
will make one elegant volume, quarto, fimi- 
lar to the Northern Summer, and will be em- 
bellifhed with a variety of engrayings by 
Medland, from drawings by Mr. Carr. 

[ Monthly Mag. 





Mefirs. Thomas and Thomas of Walpole, 
N. H. are about publifhing a collection of 
Sermons, which were publifhed under the 
name of Taylor, but are known to be the 
productions of the celebrated Dr. Johnfon, 
a circumftance which cannot fail to fecure 
them an extenfive fale. Emerald. 


The next number of the Tablet will be 
accompanied with a Title Page and Table of 
Contents for the volume. It will not be 
publithed till the isth of Augutt. 








; DIED, 

In Africa, the celebrated Traveller Munco 
Park. He was ona fecond tour of difcove- 
ries in Africa. 

At Hubbardfton, Mass. Epwarp A. Setr- 
ripce, A. B. Student at Law, aged 20. His 
fancy was brilliant, his underftanding vigorops, 





Baltimore Telegraph. 





and his acquirements extenfive. 


—_ 
—_ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 











FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


ee te 


DEATH......4 FRAGMENT. 


OH Death! infatiate tyrant, why, ah why, 
Mutt we thy power confefs, nor know a hand 
Able to fave us ? To the darkfome grave, 
Infenfate and unknowing, we’re convey’d 
To wait the refurrection. Awful day! 

When Angels, then, and Devils, meet at once, 


- And in dread horror hear their fatal’doom ; 


Whether encircled with a wreath of glory, 

Or fore’d in hell to mourn their tallen ftate, 

And curfe the name of goodnefs. Dreadful 
thought ! 

When dire convulfions fhake the face of nature, 

When awful diicord reigns, and this fair earth 

Isloft again in chaos. Now, ftern Death ! 

Thy opiate power is coveted. Now the rent air 

Groans with the prayers of millions. 

Virtues to light are brought, and Fame’s loud 
trump 

Proclaims our hidden vices. Goodnefs 

And Virtue their rewards receive 

Of their all feeing Judge ; while fin is caft 

Down the dread gulph of mifery and pain. 

BELINDA. 





FOR THE LIFERARY TABLET. 


Answer to the Question, “ What is Virtue ?” 


And what is Virtue ? do you afk ? 

To anfwer is no eafy tafk ; 

Yet left-too foon the mufe fhould fly, 

To find the meaning, I willtry. 

?Tis when the heart is humble, low, 

And feels a pang for other’s woe ; 

Benevolent, forgiving, mild, 

A parent to affliction’s child ; 

Refign’d beneath the chaftening rod, 

Confiding ftill in “ Nature’s God.” 

Too humble to indulge in pride, 

Too proud to walk by folly’s fide, 

It gives religion all its heart, 

And joyful takes the better part. 

Such are the feelings I would choofe, 

Did not rebellious fin refufe, 

And bid my heart the path purfue 

That folly treads—’tis ftill in view.— 

Oh ! when will virtue warm my foul, 

And calm my paflions in her fchool ? 

When will that happy time arrive 

When Hope fhall bid my foul revive ; 

Exulting in my faith, arife, 

And meet my Father in the fkies ? 
BELINDA. 


[ 








SELECTED POETRY. 
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AN EPISTLE TO J. HILL, ESQ. 

| By Cowper. 
DEAR Jofeph—five and twenty years ago— 
Alas, how time efoapes !—’tis even fo— 
With frequent intercourfe, and always fweet, 
And always friendly, we were wont to cheat 
A tedious hour, and now we never meet ! 
As fome giave gentleman in Terence fays, 
(°T'was therefore much the fame in ancient 

days) 


-Good lack, we know not what tomorrow brings, 


Strange fluctuation of all huuman things ! 


True. Changes will befall, and friends may 
part, 


But diitance only cannot change the heart : 


THE LITERARY TABLET. 


One proof fhould ferve—a reference to you. 
’ Whence comes it, then, that in the wane of 

life, 

Though nothing have occur’d to kindle flrite, 

We find the friends we fancied we had won, 

Though num’rous once, reduc’d to few or none? 

Can gold grow worthleis that has ftood the 
touch ? 

No, gold they feem’d, but they were never fuch. 

Horatio’s fervant once, with bow and cringe, 
Swinging the parlour-door upon its hinge, 
Dreading a negative, and overaw’d 
Left he thould trefpafs, begg’d to go abroad. 
Go, fellow !—whither ?—turning fhort about— 
Nay—ftay at home—you’re always going out. 
Tis but a ftep, Sir, juft at the ftreet’s end.— 
For what ?—An pleafe you, Sir, to fee a friend. 
A friend ! Horatio cried, and feem’d to ftart— 
Yea, marry fhalt thou, and with all my heart. 
And fetch my cloak; for, tho’ the night be raw, 
I’ll fee him too—the firft I ever faw. 

I knew the man, and knew his nature mild, 
And was his plaything often when a child ; 
But fomewhat at that moment pinch’dhim clofe 
Elfe he was feldom bitter or morofe, 

Perhaps, his confidence juft then betray’d, 

His grief might prompt him with the fpeech 
he made ; 

Perhaps ’twas mere good humour gave it birth, 

The harmlefs play of pleafantry and mirth. 

Howe’er it was, his language, in my mind, 

Befpoke at lealt a man that knew mankind. 

But, not to moralize too much, and ftrain 
To prove an evil of which all complain, 

(I hate long arguments, verbofely {pun) 

One ftory more, dear Hill, and I have done. 
Once on a time an emp’ror, a wife man— 
No matter where, in China or Japan— 
Decreed, that whofoever fhould offend 
Againft the well-known duties of a friend, 
Conviéted once, fhould ever after wear 

But half a coat, and fhow his bofom bare. 
The punifhment importing this, no doubt, 
That all was naught within, and all found out. 

Oh, happy Britain ! wehave not to fear 
Such hard and arbitrary meafure here ; 

Elfe, could a law like that which I relate 

Once have the fanétion of our triple flate, 

Some few, that I have known in days of old, 

Would run moft dreadful rifk of catching cold ; 

While you, my friend, whatevet wind thould 
blow, 

Might traverfe England fafely to and fro, 

An honeft man, clole-buttoned to the chin, 

Broad-cloth without, and a warm heart within. 








From the Farmer’ s Boy. 


Giles having fatigued himfelf by his endeav- 
ours to frighten an hoft of fparrows from the 
wheat-ears, retires to repofe beneath the friend- 
ly thelter of fome projecting boughs. 


Green covert hail! for through the varying 
year 

No hours fo fweet, no fcene to him fo dear. 

Here Wi/dom’s placid eye delighted fees 

His frequent intervals of lonely eafe, 

And with one ray his infant foul infpires, 

Juft kindling there her never-dying fires, 

Whence folitude derives peculiar charms, 

And heaven-directed thought his bofom warms. 

Juft where the parting bough’s light fhadows 
play, 

Scarce in the fhade, nor in the feorching day, 

Stretch’d on the turf he lies, a peopled bed, 





| Where {warming infects creep around his head. 


And, were I call’d to prove the affertion true, | 





The finall duft-colour’d beetle climbs with pain 

O'er the /mooth plantain leaf, a {pacious plain } 

Thence higher fill, by countle/s Steps convey’ dy 

He gains the fummit of a wiv ring blade, 

And flirts his filmy wings, and looks around, 

Exulting in bis diflance from the ground, 

The tender fpeckled moth here dancing feen, 

The vaulting grafshopper of glofly green, 

And all prolific Summer’s {porting train, 

Their little lives by various powers fuftain, 

But what can unaflifted vifion do ? 

What, but recoil where molt it would purfue ; 

His patient gaze but finifh with a figh, 

When mulic waking {peaks the fky-lark nigh. 

Juit itarting from the corn fhe cheerly fings, 

And trufts with confcious pride her downy 
wings ; 

Still louder breathes, and in the face of day 

Mounts up, and calls on Giles to mark her way. 

Clofe to his eyes his hat he infant bends, 

And forms a friendly telefcope, that lends 

Juft aid enough to dull the glaring light, 

And place the wand’ring bird before his fight; 

Yet oft beneath a cloud the {weeps along, 

Loft for a while, yet pours her varied fong, 

He views the {pot, and as the cloud moves by, 

Again fhe flretches up the clear blue fky ; 

Her form, her motion, undiftinguifh’d quite, 

Save when fhe wheels dire& from fhade to 
light : 

The flutt’ring fongftrefs a mere {peck became, 

Like fancy’s floating bubbles in a dream: 

He fees her yet, but yielding to refpofe, * 

Unwittingly his jaded eyelids clofe. 

Delicious fleep ! From tleep who could forbear, 

With no more guilt than Giles, and no more 
care ? 

Peace o’er his flumbers waves her guardian 
wing, 

Nor confcience once difturbs him with a fting ; 

He wakes refrefh’d from every trivial pain, 

And takes his pole and brufhes round again. 


RUINED MARY. 
THE fhrill guit whiftles o’er the plain, 
‘The herds their ev’ning thelter feek : 
And fatt defcends the patt’ring rain, 
That beats on Mary’s pallid cheek. 
Poor girl! fhe wanders ’mid the itorm, 
No: knows her path is wet and dieary ; 
For reaifon fled her lovely form, 
When love betray’d poor Ruin’d Mary. 


Her dim eye fcarce the path difcerns ; 
Her tatter’d veltments mock the blatt ; 
Her wounded heart with madnefs burns, 
And to the cliff fhe wanders taft. 
Yet I remember well the day, 
When fhe was like the rambling fairy ; 
Among the gayeft fhe was gay, 
Till love betray’d poor Ruin’d Mary. 


*T was in yon vine furrounded grove, 

A lover won her virgin heart ; 
T'was in yon fragrant tweu alcove, 

She firit confeis’d love’s trait’rous fmart. 
Twas there the voice of art beguil’d 

A heart that knew not to be wary— 
Seduétion’s fiends fuccefsful fmil’d, 

And triumph’d over Ruin’d Mary. 


Now fad and mournful pafs her days, 
For innocence has fled her breatt ; 
And wild fhe fings her artlefs lays, 
When darkneis lulls the fwains to ref. 
High on a jutting cliff fhe ftands, 
Like fome detponding, wand’ring fairy ; 
In robes of white, with folded hands, 
And breathes a prayer for Ruin’d Mary. 


-— 
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